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United States, and the inflation that was in prospect would presum-
ably raise them further. Even more important over a short period
was the fact that a great part both of America's exports and of her
imports were virtually non-competitive. A detailed classification of
United States exports to Canada, for instance, showed that consider-
ably less than one-third of them entered into direct price competition
with goods from other countries. Moreover, if the Administration's
policy were eventually successful in restoring the volume of pro-
duction in the United States, other countries could not fail to benefit,
since the American market for industrial raw materials, and to a less
degree for manufactured goods, was one of the principal determinants
of world prosperity.
(g) GERMANY'S FOREIGN DEBT
The decision of the German financial authorities (among whom
Dr. Schacht, the President of the Reichsbank, was reputed to possess
unassailable influence over Herr Hitler in all that concerned finance)
to declare a partial moratorium on debt payments abroad was briefly
recorded in the last volume of this Survey.1 The decision was an-
nounced on the 8th June, 1933, but transfer was to be restricted only
from the 1st July. In spite of the suspension of Reparation payments
under the Lausanne Agreement, Germany's credit balance of trade
in goods and services remained barely adequate to meet her financial
obligations; in the first six months of 1933 the gold and foreign
exchange reserves of the Reichsbank fell from Rm. 920,000,000 to
Rm. 274,000,000. A large part of the reduction was due to the repay-
ment of the Reichsbank's international rediscount credits. These
difficult circumstances were acknowledged by the representatives of
the creditors, who met Dr. Schacht in London and Berlin at the end
of June to discuss the conditions of the moratorium. As a result of
those discussions, the following terms were announced, to take effect
from the 1st July:
(1)  The interest and amortization on the Dawes Loan, and the
interest on the Young Loan, would be transferred in full.
(2) Amortization payments on the Young and other loans would
not be transferred.
(3)  Half, but at most at the rate of 4 per cent, annually, of all
coupon and other revenue payments falling due would be trans-
ferred.
(4)  For untransferred revenue payments, the creditors would
receive negotiable bonds of the Konversionskasse.
1 See the Survey for 1932, p. 48.